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Jr.  Yearly  Meeting  Committee 

We  believe  that  many  PYM  people  have  little 
involvement  with  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  and  its  com- 
mittee. 

TTie  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Committee  is  six  adults, 
appointed  to  be  helpful  to  JYM,  to  oversee  and  aid 
its  activities,  to  help  communication  between  PYM 
and  JYM.  to  be  a buffer  if  need  be,  and  a conduit 
wherever  possible.  The  Clerk  and  the  Arrangements 
Clerk  of  JYM  are  ex-officio  members,  as  are  High 
School  and  Junior  High  Advisors  and  the  Junior  High 
Clerk. 

We  met  in  mid- February  at  John  Woolman  School, 
and  had  opportunities  to  share  with  many  young 
people.  We  are  struggling  with  methods  of  bringing 
young  and  old  together  in  more  fellowship  and  sharing 
of  deep  interests.  Junior  Friends  are  bold  and  creative 
in  their  willingness  to  move  outward.  They  choose 
to  give  up  day-long  field  trips  at  PYM  because  they 
don’t  want  to  leave  the  wider  community  for  one 
day  out  of  a precious  four  or  five.  They  are  willing, 
more  or  less,  to  give  up  having  a High  School  Dorm 
altogether,  and  mingle  with  little  kids  and  adults, 
since  more  young  people  camp  than  stay  in  dorms 
anyuay. 

To  elaborate  on  this  proposed  change  in  our  living 
style  at  YM,  I would  like  to  quote  from  a letter  1 
sent  in  November  to  Lowell  Tozer  and  the  JYM  Com- 
mittee: 

“There  was  some  expression  from  Junior  Friends  of 
a desire  for  more  and  better  discussion  with  adult 
Friends.  And  vice  versa.  How  can  we  foster  this? 
Suppose  there  were  no  High  School  Dorm,  and  no 
age-based  camping  areas.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  our  most  frail  friends,  suppose  families  and  single 
persons,  young  and  old,  babies  and  bachelors,  were  all 
randomly  dispersed  in  dormitory  and  camping  areas. 
On  whom  would  it  be  such  a great  hardship  for  five 
days? 

“I  think  there  would  be  many,  many  virtues.  Peer 
group  needs  could  then  be  met  by  lounges,  which 
we  plan  for  already.  I have  always  found  it  stimu- 
lating to  brush  my  teeth  with  a variety  of  people. 
Yes,  there  would  be  more  noise  in  the  halls,  but  the 
trade-off  would  be  that  Friends  of  all  ages  would  be 
less  insulated  from  each  other,  social  intercourse  would 
be  encouraged  (whatever  that  means),  concern  of 
the  old  for  the  young,  and  the  young  for  the  old 


The  Purpose  of  YM 

I sometimes  wonder  if  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is 
something  we  have  established  to  handle  problems 
that  would  not  exist  if  we  had  not  established  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  An  exaggerated  idea,  of  course, 
but  one  that  I hope  will  highlight  a serious  concern 
of  many  Friends.  It  is  important  that  we  regularly 
consider  the  purpose  of  Yearly  Meeting,  to  which 
much  of  our  business  is  a means.  Otherwise,  we  may 
indeed  find  ourselves  assuming  that  the  purpose  of 
Yearly  Meeting  is  to  conduct  the  business  that  Yearly 
Meeting  creates. 

In  recent  years  we  have  shown  increasing  interest  in 
the  purpose  of  Yearly  Meeting,  in  both  senses  of 
the  term:  as  an  association  of  monthly  meetings  and 
worship  groups,  and  as  an  annual  gathering  of  Friends 
from  those  groups.  Last  year  our  able  Clerk,  Pegge- 
mae  Lacey,  helped  us  to  examine  the  purpose  of 
our  annual  gathering.  I hope  that  concern  will  remain 
alive  with  us,  regardless  of  whether  we  have  a session 
on  the  topic  or  not. 

In  our  period  of  worship  last  August  centered  on 
the  question  “What  do  we  expect  from  Yearly  Meet- 
ing?” I felt  a strong  yearning  among  us  that  we  gather 
as  a loving  community  to  share  our  lives  as  Friends 
and  as  meetings;  to  gain  spiritual  renewal  and  strength 
from  worship  together,  from  fellowship,  and  from 
the  worshipful  conduct  of  necessary  business.  The 
richer  that  experience  is  for  us  as  a gathered  spiritual 
community,  the  more  we  will  take  with  us  as  Friends 
to  share  with  our  meetings  and  the  wider  world  during 
the  year.  It  is  there,  at  home,  day  by  day,  that  our 
lives,  as  individuals  and  as  monthly  meetings,  do  their 
real  speaking.  What  we  do  and  say  in  August  is  trivial 
by  comparison,  except  as  it  contributes  to  our  lives  as 
Friends  — and  thereby  to  others. 

Lowell  Tozer,  Clerk  PYM 


would  be  expressed  as  a policy  of  PYM. 

“I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  a little  immoral  to 
say,  in  effect,  ‘We  don’t  want  you  to  bother  us,  and 
we  don’t  want  to  bother  you,  so  you  go  off  there, 
and  we’ll  go  off  here,  and  we’ll  each  do  our  own 
things.’  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  separate  activities, 
but  can’t  we  all  live  together  for  five  days?  I think 

(continued  on  page  82) 
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(continued  from  page  81) 

we  all  have  a responsibility  tor  each  other,  and  most 
of'  us  have  a desire  to  share  with  each  other." 

We  feel  that  the  challenge  is  for  us  all  to  bring 
to  the  issues  of  "integrated  living"  the  kind  of  creative 
energ}'  that  some  of  us  have  been  using.  Last  summer. 
Junior  High  youth  helped  as  couriers  and  guides  for 
older  Friends.  Shirley  Ruth  led  a writing  workshop 
for  JYM.  teenage  men  volunteered  in  the  nursery, 
Ron  Steelman  ran  a mock  court  for  Junior  High  youth. 
All  of  us  have  experiences  to  share.  Can  you  see 
yourself  in  short  dialogs  with  small  groups  on  the 
topic  of  "Why  I Became  a Quaker?" 

Whether  you  are  now  or  have  ever  been  the  parent 
of  a young  person,  and  thus  feel  you  are  unqualified  to 
spend  time  with  teenagers,  or,  whether  you  are  not 
now  and  have  never  been  a parent,  and  thus  feel  in- 
adequate to  share  your  life  with  teenagers,  we  hope 
to  change  your  outlook. 

An  earlier  committee  (at  Representative  Committee 
where  this  Report  was  spoken  — Ed.)  reported  the 
problem  of  "missing  out  on  PYM  when  involved  with 
Children’s  Program."  I have  been  involved  with  teen- 
agers for  two  years  at  PYM.  and  with  some  part  of 
children’s  program  in  every  year  before.  I cannot 
imagine  going  to  PYM  and  dealing  only  with  the 
business  ot  Plenary  Sessions.  I fear  that  some  people 
even  here  in  this  room  are  being  deprived  of  much 
of  the  richness  and  breadth  of  our  corporate  family, 
through  assuming  that  the  adult  program  at  PYM 


Friends  and  Education 

The  hard  part  of  the  Editor’s  job  is  turning  down 
manuscripts  — good  papers,  thoughtfully  and  care- 
fully prepared,  by  earnest  Friends.  I had  a Bulletin 
and  a half  of  material  this  time,  for  no  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  invitation.  The  subject  must 
have  touched  a nerve.  This  won’t  teach  me  not  to 
invite  you  to  write,  nor  should  it  discourage  you  from 
writing,  even  on  unannounced  subjects.  The  job  of 
selection,  which  some  will  uncharitably  label  “cen- 
sorship.’’ is  rewarding  in  terms  of  being  able  to  pro- 
vide the  best  writing  of  which  we  are  capable,  a 
wide  variety  of  views,  and  balance. 

All  papers  but  one  this  month  were  loudly  and 
clearly  in  favor  of  Friends’  sponsorship  of  education, 
and  that  one  is  published  on  the  facing  page.  As  is 
often  the  case.  I find  truth  in  the  minority  opinion. 
Love.  joy.  satisfaction,  dedication  to  a special  kind 
of  community,  high  standards,  self-service  — all 
kinds  of  very  personal  goals  are  served  by  our  work 
for  Friends’  schools.  But  I commend  to  you  the  dis- 
sident opinion  if  you  are  looking  for  the  Truth. 

RS 


is  the  mainstream,  and  that  all  of  us  who  are  active 
in  children’s  programs,  in  nurseries,  in  crafts  pro- 
gram, and  in  JYM.  are  poor  martyred  souls  who 
are  missing  out  on  the  good  stuff.  That  view  could 
hardly  be  more  wrong. 

I’d  like  to  borrow  that  quote  from  Molly  Mor- 
genroth,  "If  the  idea  is  right,  someone  will  rise  up 
to  carry  it.”  We  have  no  High  School  Advisors  once 
again.  Maybe  the  idea  of  H.S.  Advisors  isn’t  right. 
Maybe  the  days  are  past  when  we  can  "hire  out” 
the  responsibilities  for  youth  programs  to  those  sturdy 
professionals  like  the  Janoes,  the  Heilmans,  or  the 
Van  Dolsens,  and  breathe  a sigh  of  relief,  while  we 
turn  our  backs  and  proceed  with  our  business. 

I think  those  days  are  past.  Young  people  want 
time  together  and  activities  together,  but  they  are 
reaching  for  contact  with  the  rest  of  us.  Their  interests 
in  vocations,  in  work  projects,  in  Quakerism,  are  close 
to  all  of  us. 

Their  desire  for  fellowship  and  closeness,  and  their 
detachment  from  business  and  “Busyness”  match  the 
hopes  of  our  Qerk  that  we  focus  on  what  is  essential  at 
Yearly  Meeting.  May  we  all  learn  from  each  other. 

Susanna  Calderon,  Clerk 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Committee 
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Out  of  the  Business! 

I spent  eight  important  years  of  my  life  in  a Friends’ 
school.  In  those  years  from  the  fifth  grade  through 
sixth  form  graduation  I found  a friend,  nurturing 
parent,  inspiring  teacher,  and  religious  direction  in 
Friends*  Academy. 

Yet  I want  Friends  to  get  out  of  the  private  school 
business! 

For  us  to  continue  to  support  our  private  schools 
and  put  enormous  energy,  money,  and  human  re- 
sources behind  such  a program  is  to  drain  our  members 
and  subsidize  an  undertaking  inconsistent  with  our 
beliefs  and  one  which  fails  to  meet  its  own  stated 
goals. 

We  cannot  educate  in  the  academic  disciplines 
better  than  the  public  schools.  “Better”  is  judgmen- 
tal; its  meaning  is  measured  differently  by  each  of 
us.  But  no  private  school  can  offer  curricula  as  com- 
prehensive and  diversified  as  the  public  schools,  nor 
does  it  offer  teachers  necessarily  more  able.  No  Friends’ 
school  offers  equal  educational  opportunity  to  all 
children. 

Presumably,  then,  we  maintain  our  schools  not  to 
provide  college  entrance  or  vocational  training  alone 
but  we  have  a higher  purpose,  “to  provide  the  kind 
of  living  which  (is)  implicit  in  the  nature  of  Quaker- 
ism.*’ according  to  Howard  Brinton. 

Friends  defend  their  schools  as  places  where  they 
may  place  their  children  (if  they  are  affluent  enough 
to  afford  the  luxury)  out  of  what  they  perceive  as  a 
disastrous  public  system,  avoiding  the  violence,  low 
pupil  achievement,  and  lack  of  values  education.  We 
are  all  human  enough  to  wish  to  protect  our  children 
from  the  difficulties  of  integration  and  urban  pressures, 
among  others. 

Friends*  schools  may  foster  inquiry,  justice,  and 
love  but  they  do  this  in  an  isolated  environment  with  a 
student  population  generally  exclusive  of  the  under- 
achiever, the  emotionally  or  physically  handicapped,  or 
any  student  with  special  needs.  They  do  this  in  a 
milieu  which  tends  to  be  middle-class  and  white  and 
which  if  it  varies  at  all  does  so  because  boards  of 
trustees  have  actively  sought  token  minorities  and 
possibly  the  poor  to  “round  out  the  student  body.” 
There  is  no  question  that  Quaker  education  takes 
place  with  low  class  size,  low  pupil-teacher  ratios, 
and  much  individual  attention.  It  may  even  incul- 
cate Quaker  beliefs  and  attract  a few  to  the  Society. 

But  if  we  hope  for  a better  education  for  our 
children  both  cognitively  and  affectively,  do  we  succeed? 

First,  few  of  owr  children  are  in  Friends  schools. 
John  Woolman  is  notable  for  the  high  number  of 
Quakers  among  its  students.  The  Eastern  schools  are 


populated  primarily  by  the  children  of  the  well-to-do 
and  the  famous  who  seek  not  only  education  but  a 
certain  status  in  their  prep  schools.  Wouldn’t  our 
efforts  directed  at  public  education  and  its  excel- 
lence affect  more  of  our  own  children  as  well  as  others? 
Would  we  not  continue  to  be  effective  dispropor- 
tionatly  to  our  number? 

Second,  if  we  are  concerned  in  establishing  model 
institutions  that  we  hope  will  change  education  in 
general,  might  we  not  do  better  by  providing  living 
“models”  in  many  schools?  How  better  respond  to 
our  query  that  asks  if  we  are  concerned  to  establish 
practices  in  the  public  schools  that  are  consistent 
with  our  values? 

Third,  if  our  real  aim  in  establishing  our  own 
educational  facilities  is  to  enable  us  to  teach  our 
young  something  of  our  heritage  as  Friends,  our  be- 
liefs and  practices,  would  we  not  be  more  successful 
if  we  aimed  this  at  all  of  our  children  as  part  of 
of  their  general  religious  education  in  the  Meeting  set- 
ting? This  is  a valid  goal  and  we  speak  of  it  frequently, 
almost  as  if  by  verbalizing  our  hopes  we  can  avoid 
facing  the  reality  of  our  failure  to  provide  exciting, 
challenging  and  useful  education  in  our  First-day 
Schools  and  in  our  homes.  The  goal  is  all  of  ours. 
Why  do  we  believe  our  private  schools  may  succeed 
when  our  Meetings  and  homes  do  not? 

My  primary  concern  is  that  our  schools  cannot 
offer  Friends’  children  or  any  others  a chance  to 
learn  in  an  environment  reflective  of  the  real  world. 
In  failing  to  offer  this,  we  rob  them  of  a basic  learning 
experience,  one  which  is  essential  to  helping  children 
grow  as  peaceful  individuals.  If  Friends  are  to  witness 
to  their  peace  testimony  they  will  need  to  learn  to  live 
with  all  people  in  mutual  trust  and  respect. 

It  is  easier  to  be  caring,  peaceful,  and  generous 
in  a loving  community  of  like  minds  and  hearts. 
But  if  we  would  change  the  world,  initiate  a new 
society,  we  must  not  talk  of  it  but  do  it:  — in  the 
world.  Our  young  people  not  only  need  language 
arts  and  arithmetic  but  they  need  to  learn  patience 
among  the  impatient,  love  among  the  angry,  care 
among  the  hurt,  tolerance  among  the  ignorant.  With 
their  Meeting,  their  religious  community,  as  a support 
our  children  can  face  the  “mystery  of  life  with  wonder 
and  trust,  knowing  they  are  surrounded  by  love.”  With 
such  a profound  source  of  strength  we  and  they  can 
provide  the  public  schools  with  adults  dedicated  to 
academic  excellence  coupled  with  caring  and  sensi- 
tive attitudes,  and  with  young  people  who  will  not 
only  be  learners  but  teachers  as  well. 

Pegge  Lacey 
San  Francisco  Meeting 
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Quaker  Education  at  Woolman  School 

John  Woolman  School  is  rooted  in  the  Quaker 
compulsion  to  be  guided  by  the  Light  at  the  same 
time  as  it  is  structured,  intentionally,  using  the  best 
that  we  know  of  educational  philosophy  and  design. 
The  current  accreditation  report  just  completed  by 
Principal  Ted  Menmuir  is  a remarkable  document 
witnessing  to  the  distinctiveness  of  Quaker  education. 
It  is  without  compromise  in  reporting  the  minutiae 
of  educational  organization.  No  one  reading  it  can 
doubt  that  there  is  educational  competence  in  the 
administration  of  the  School.  But  with  similar  diligence 
Ted  has  insisted  on  the  re-framing  of  educational 
process  to  reflect  the  distinctive  Way  of  Quakers. 
The  report  is  full  of  explanations  which  point  out 
the  hidden  values  implied  in  Accreditation  Report 
questions,  and  which  insist  that  for  John  Woolman 
School  other  values,  and  therefore  other  questions, 
pertain.  In  every  case  Ted  goes  on  to  articulate  an 
educational  response  to  the  question  area,  framed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Quaker  values  and  experience, 
as  it  is  operative  at  John  Woolman  School. 

There  are  two  educational  assumptions  I make 
about  how  persons  are  when  they  are  engaged  in 
learning  values.  1)  Every  member  of  the  educational 
community  is  active.  This  may  seem  a truism;  yet 
much  of  the  malaise  of  education  across  our  land  is 
reputed  to  rest  in  the  "mindlessness”  of  teachers 
and  the  “boredom”  of  students.  Whenever  we  make 
education  into  rote  masteiy  of  pre-packaged  material, 
both  teacher  and  learner  engage  only  in  dead  imita- 
tion. John  Woolman  School  is  small  and  residential 
and  staffed  by  adults  for  whom  the  school  is  a place 
to  live.  Organizationally  it  is  a place  where  it  is 
possible  for  teachers  to  think  and  live  actively,  and 
for  them  to  encourage  students  to  do  likewise. 

2)  Every  member  of  the  educational  community 
is  interactive.  Although  value  education  requires  the 
activity  of  the  individual,  it  is  the  context  which  stimu- 
lates and  sustains  the  motion.  The  content  of  value 
education  is  not  a concept;  it  is  a lived  experience. 
The  marvelous  thing  about  experience  is  that  we  do 
not  control  it;  we  participate  in  it.  Both  nature  and 
community  are  gifts  which,  try  as  we  will,  we  can- 
not create.  John  Woolman  School,  through  its  work 
and  living  arrangements,  exhibits  the  quiet  confidence 
that  as  its  residents  cease  trying  to  dominate  one 
another  or  the  land  and  proceed  to  interact  respect- 
fully with  the  persons  and  world  they  face  day  by 
day,  fresh  and  refreshing  living  together  will  result. 

Education  at  John  Woolman  School  begins  with 
active  persons. 


Quaker  education  understands  that  whole  and 
active  persons  live  behind  the  fragments  of  grades 
and  letters  of  recommendation.  John  Woolman  School 
wants  prospective  members  of  its  community  to  share 
this  understanding.  Beyond  this,  it  is  the  expectation 
that  respect  is  to  be  given  to  every  person’s  world.  This 
is  a social  rather  than  an  individual  constraint.  There 
can  be  no  prima  donnas  if  every  world  is  to  be  respected. 
Self-serving  “I’ll  scratch-your-back-if-you’ll-scratch- 
mine”  cliques  are  also  incompatible.  The  basic  re- 
source of  the  school  is  “life  together.”  The  reality  of 
community  at  John  Woolman  School  is  at  once  the 
gift  of  those  already  there  and  the  invitation  for  active, 
learning  response  by  the  newcomer. 

Education  at  John  Woolman  School  proceeds  as 
persons  make  explicit  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

John  Woolman  School  is  something  of  a shock 
for  newcomers.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  requires  a 
“shake  down  cruise.”  The  first  week  of  school  is  a 
camping  trip  in  which  staff  and  students  are  joined 
in  small  hiking  groups.  Few  newcomers  have  experi- 
enced such  intimate  social  experiences,  and  the  ante 
is  raised  by  the  need  to  make  one’s  way  up  and 
down  Nature’s  hills  with  all  group  comforts  on  one’s 
back.  A wide  range  of  personal  quirks  and  social 
tensions  surface  and  must  be  resolved.  What  a fine 
introduction  for  a process  of  living  together  in  which 
nature  and  community  will  provide  powerful  and 
immediate  feedback  about  one’s  actions. 

Consequences  are  both  physical  and  social  at  John 
Woolman  School.  Work  jobs,  in  which  both  staff  and 
students  participate,  provide  an  illustration.  What 
happens  when  a person  tries  to  cut  firewood  too  fast? 
Eagerness  may  translate  into  impatience  and  frus- 
tration as  the  saw  buckles.  Completion  of  the  job  is 
blocked.  Refusal  to  pay  attention  to  natural  con- 
straints inhibits  not  only  the  development  of  a prac- 
tical skill;  it  also  violates  a social  responsibility.  Life 
is  so  arranged  at  John  Woolman  School  that  each 
work  job  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Inability  to  cut  firewood  effectively  will  result  in  a cold 
cabin  on  campus. 

Education  at  John  Woolman  School  is  com- 
pleted as  persons  acknowledge  their  connection  with 
nature  and  community. 

There  is  “walking  in  the  light”  at  John  Woolman 
School  as  the  year  proceeds  to  reveal  the  consequences 
of  living  in  community.  Life  together  takes  on  an 
intentionality  so  that  what  members  of  the  community 
once  did  to  avoid  the  constraints  of  nature  or  the 
wrath  of  the  Standards  Committee  now  becomes  action 
affirmed  as  valuable  for  the  consequences  it  brings. 
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Letter 

Hold  That  Tax! 

Greetings: 

I was  interested  in  Bob  Vogel’s  “defense  of  the 
AFSC.”  In  exchange  with  Ed  Sanders,  who  knows 
Samuel  Tyson  personally,  we  agreed  that  Sam’s  zeal 
lacked  some  of  the  compassion  which  John  Wool- 
man  felt  for  those  with  whom  he  disagreed.  How- 
ever, Friends  (and  others)  do  need  some  pricking  of 
of  the  conscience,  to  see  where  our  individual  consis- 
tency lies  in  upholding  our  “historic  peace  testimony.’’ 
Certainly  we  violate  our  queries  atrociously! 

As  tax  time  comes  along,  I am  “concerned”  about 
two  avenues  of  action.  May  I express  it  thus?  — 

1-  Are  Friends  clear  in  the  total  payment  of  Income 
Tax?  Should  there  not  be  some  factual  protest  such 
as:  — “withholding”  part  of  the  tax  with  a protest 
statement,  and  let  the  IRS  respond  with  “bills”  and 
thus  provide  for  further  protest.  At  least  it  informs 
some  people  (employees)  of  the  IRS  that  there  are 
those  who  do  not  wish  voluntarily  to  support  the 
military. 

2-  Are  Friends  concerned  to  have  provision  for  allowing 
the  Income  tax  (part  or  all)  on  the  basis  of  conscience, 
as  with  the  Selective  Service  provisions,  to  be  set  aside 
for  peaceful  pursuits?  If  so,  write  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  promote  the  Bill  for  “World  Peace  Tax 
Fund.” 

Samuel  Cooper  — formerly  a PYM  member. 

Sandy  Spring,  Maryland 


Perhaps  the  best  monitor  of  the  community’s  growth 
available  to  the  non-resident  is  the  student-staff  pub- 
lication Outsider's/Insider.  Student  and  staff  poetry, 
essays  and  photography  reveal  the  impact  of  curric- 
ulum. work  jobs  and  both  on  and  off  campus  projects. 
Read  it  regularly  across  the  year,  and  the  excitement 
involved  in  tasting  community  will  build. 

Descriptions  of  schools  usually  focus  on  the  cur- 
riculum. John  Woolman  School  shares  with  many 
excellent  schools  a fine  curriculum,  competently  taught. 
It  is  even  possible  to  notice  that  some  features  of 
the  curriculum  are  unusual  — for  example  the  garden 
and  art  program.  It  is  my  claim  that  what  makes  John 
Woolman  School  unique  is  its  community.  My  testi- 
mony is  that  John  Woolman  School  exhibits  Quaker 
education.  I know  this  because  I have  been  there 
and  have  heard  and  seen  and  felt  the  results  of  staff 
and  student  response  to  their  own  growing  experi- 
ence of  Light. 

David  S.  Steward 

Berkeley  Meeting 


Review 

Emmons  E.  White,  The  Wisdom  of  the  Tamil  People, 
Munshiram  Manolarlal  Publishers,  New  Delhi,  India, 
UNESCO  Collection  of  Representative  Works,  India 
Series,  1975,  pp.  130,  $6.()0  including  postage  from 
Claremont,  California. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Friends  who  heard  Mar- 
jorie Sykes  speak  in  1975,  particularly  those  times 
when  she  shared  selections  from  Hindu  religious  lit- 
erature and  insights  from  the  spiritual  heritage  of 
South  India,  will  especially  appreciate  The  Wisdom 
of  the  Tamil  People  by  Emmons  White.  Little  has 
been  written  for  the  western  world  about  the  rich 
and  ancient  literature  of  the  Tamil-speaking  people 
of  South  India.  Emmons  White,  who  spent  forty 
years  in  South  India  as  a missionary  and  Tamil 
scholar,  has  translated  excerpts  from  the  works  of 
fourteen  Tamil  writers  who  composed  both  prose 
and  poetry  between  the  5th  and  18th  centuries  A.D. 

The  main  body  of  the  book  is  divided  into  special 
topics  from  which  samples  of  certain  passages  of 
poetry  and  prose  have  been  selected,  in  keeping,  ex- 
plains Emmons  White,  with  the  Tamil  proverb:  “One 
grain  of  boiled  rice  is  a sample  of  the  whole  potful.” 
The  topics  include  basic  philosophical  ideas,  basic 
ethical  ideas,  domestic  life,  the  ascetic  life,  and  the 
praise  of  God.  Every  piece  of  Tamil  classical  litera- 
ture begins  with  a hymn  of  adoration  to  some  mani- 
festation of  God.  Many  of  the  translations  in  the 
book  are  from  the  Tiru  Kural  (The  Sacred  Couplets), 
ancient  classical  poems  dealing  mainly  with  ethical 
subjects.  One  excerpt  from  these  couplets  is  quoted 
on  the  title  page  and  shows  the  spirit  in  which  the 
book  is  compiled: 

“To  go  deep  into  the  heart 
Of  any  subject  whatsoever. 

By  whomsoever  it  is  presented. 

That  is  the  way 

True  knowledge  comes.” 

(Tiru  Kural,  43.3) 

A very  special  addition  to  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix is  the  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  Tamil 
writers  composed  partly  of  historical  fact  and  partly 
of  legends.  They  take  the  reader  into  the  atmosphere 
of  ancient  India  and  add  a personal  touch  to  the 
writings  themselves. 

The  book  may  be  ordered  for  $6.00  including 
postage  from  Emmons  White,  669  W.  Harrison  Ave., 
Garemont  CA,  91711. 

Matha  Dart 
Claremont  Meeting 
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TO  JOHN  WOOLMAN 

The  idea  to  found  a Quaker  boarding  school  in 
the  West  originated  in  a group  of  concerned  parents 
of  teenagers  in  the  Bay  area  in  the  late  fifties.  Most 
readers  of  the  PYM  Bulletin  remember  vividly  what 
the  youth  scene  in  those  years  was  like  here,  and 
how  confused  and  insecure  parents  and  children  were 
before  the  flood  of  new  and  dangerous  possibilities 
that  threatened  to  overwhelm  us.  So,  a place  away 
from  the  big  cities  was  sought  where  students  and 
teachers  could  work  and  live  together  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  cooperation.  Where 
Quaker  ideals  could  be  realized. 

The  degree  of  intrepid  inexperience  of  this  early 
group  of  sponsors  is  hard  to  exaggerate.  But  if  they 
had  not  attempted  the  nearly  impossible  and  had 
not  started,  in  1962,  on  land  near  Grass  Valley  that 
had  been  sold  to  them  at  very  favorable  conditions 
but  which  had  only  few  and  for  school  purposes  in- 
adequate buildings,  nothing  would  have  happened 
for  many  years.  It  was  an  illustration  of  how  to  found 
a boarding  school  on  a shoestring.  The  shoestring 
was  very  short  and  frayed.  I shall  not  name  any  names 
for  fear  of  omitting  some  through  faulty  memory.  To 
those  who  were  there  the  knowledge  that  something 
good  and  viable  has  grown  out  of  their  labors  is 
reward  enough.  As  one  Friend  put  it  while  we  were 
working  hard  finishing  the  infirmary  on  a blistering 
August  day:  How  few  people  are  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  being  in  on  the  start  of  such  an  undertaking 
in  their  lifetime. 

Were  mistakes  made?  Yes,  many  in  every  depart- 
ment. The  fraility  of  the  school’s  financial  structure 
made  every  expert  shudder.  The  first  group  of  students 
were  not.  could  not  have  been  carefully  selected  and 
had  among  them  many  difficult  and  unhappy  youngsters. 
The  staff  was  not  prepared  for  the  kind  of  student 
problems  that  confronted  them.  Housing  was  inade- 
quate, the  kitchen  and  dining  room  installed  in  the 
barn.  The  paths  between  the  buildings  flowed  with 
mud  in  that  first  rainy  winter;  nothing  could  be  kept 
clean.  The  library  was  embryonic,  of  science  equip- 
ment there  was  none.  And  yet,  the  school  grew,  slowly 
and  painfully.  It  stayed  alive. 

Not  all  Meetings  and  individual  Friends  in  College 
Park  Quarter  supported  the  venture:  many  people 
felt  that  it  behooves  Quakers  to  support  first  of  all 
the  public  school,  which  serves  everybody.  Some  felt 
that  a private  boarding  school  smacked  of  elitism. 
There  were  doubts  whether  the  religious  education 
in  the  specific  Quaker  sense  was  adequate.  Should 
a daily  meeting  for  worship  be  “compulsory?”  The 
somewhat  wild  behavior  of  some  of  the  early  students 
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and  the  excessive  identification  of  younger  staff  mem- 
bers with  their  rebellion  caused  many  a raised  eye- 
brow of  older  Friends.  Some  even  considered  the 
school  “a  den  of  iniquity.”  Nobody  who  had  visited 
the  school  claimed  that  the  children  were  brought 
up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  absolutely  nobody. 

Private  Quaker  school  versus  Public  Schools  - of 
course,  this  is  a valid  argument.  Our  public  school 
system  has  grown  into  a true  Behemoth,  through 
various  measures  that  seemed  good  ideas  at  the  time 
(e.g.  the  unified  school  district)  and  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  our  growing  population.  The  individual  gets 
lost  in  it  easily.  Some  children  can  learn  in  such  an 
environment,  many  vegetate  in  it  without  great  benefit, 
and  some  are  actually  damaged  by  the  stressful, 
strained,  competitive  atmosphere.  For  these  kids  places 
like  JWS  are  havens  where  they  can  learn  to  like  what 
is  being  taught,  taught  by  teachers  who  want  to  teach. 
Of  course  one  would  want  to  make  such  havens  avail- 
able to  all  our  children;  but  by  no  means  all  of  them 
would  avail  themselves  of  what  is  offered.  We  had 
some  who  were  bored  and  lost  away  from  city  life; 
the  silence  in  a forest  moved  them  to  fear,  not  to 
rapture. 

Elitism  - let  us  face  it:  What  George  Fox  said 
about  Quakers  as  peculiar  people  is  elitism.  Not  in 
the  sense  of  the  Kennedy  family,  for  sure.  Quakers 
are,  and  always  have  been,  a small  group  with  un- 
popular ideals  — such  as  their  stand  on  war  and 
violence. 

These  ideals  can  be  taught  best  in  a sharing  com- 
munity where  study,  work,  and  recreation  are  coor- 
dinated. Preaching  to  young  people  rarely  does  any 
good,  but  showing  with  actions,  not  words  — that 
is  another  matter.  And  this  is  what  happens  at  JWS. 
I shall  not  forget  how  one  student  told  me:  “Before 
I came  here  I did  not  know  anything  but  sitting  in 
my  room  and  getting  stoned.  Now  I have  learned 
that  there  are  other  people  and  I care  for  them." 
Once  I sat  in  a Creative  Writing  class  where  students 
read  their  essays  and  commented  on  them.  Some  of 
them  were  quite  articulate  and  had  also  something 
to  tell,  while  others  had  apparently  never  yet  tried 
to  verbalize  ideas  and  feelings.  The  earnest  tender- 
ness with  which  these  kids  criticized  each  other’s  work, 
tried  to  understand,  never  mocking,  sneering  or 
laughing  at  even  the  poorest  efforts  made  me  truly 
happy. 

In  many  families  there  comes  a time  when  it  seems 
imperative  for  the  mental  health  of  all  concerned 
that  a bit  of  physical  distance  be  put  between  a father 
and  his  adolescent  son  at  loggerheads  with  each  other. 
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or  between  an  equally  abrasive  mother-daughter  team. 
In  many  such  situations  a year  or  more  at  JWS  has 
done  more  than  any  amount  of  psychiatric  counselling 
can  do.  A number  of  parents  have  said  that  their 
children  who  had  apparently  reached  a dead  end  in 
public  schools,  gained  a completely  new  outlook  on 
themselves  and  on  learning  at  JWS.  The  years  be- 
tween 15  and  18  in  any  young  person  are  critical 
years,  where  things  can  go  tragically  wrong.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  able  at  this  time  to  attend  a school 
where  the  whole  life  and  the  people  who  make  it 
can  be  loved  and  admired.  JWS  is  such  a place. 

A great  educational  factor  is,  of  course,  the  farm- 
ing and  gardening  program,  for  most  of  these  urban 
youngsters  opening  up  completely  new  vistas.  It  is 
not  make-believe  farming  that  goes  on  there,  with  a 
label  reading  “occupational  therapy,”  but  honest, 
real  work  which  produces  food  to  be  eaten. 

TTie  school  has  come  a long  way  in  these  14  years. 
The  pathways  no  longer  flow  in  mud,  there  is  a nearly 
adequate  and  growing  library,  and  some,  but  of  course 
not  enough,  science  equipment.  But  after  all,  what 
is  better:  that  there  should  be  enough  sophisticated 
equipment  so  students  can  manufacture  LSD  or  a 
nice  little  atomic  bomb  — or  that  they  learn  the  won- 
der and  excitement  of  scientific  research  and  also 
the  awesome  moral  responsibility  of  the  scientist? 

The  slowly  achieved  consolidation  of  the  school 
community,  the  growing  clarification  of  the  school’s 
philosophical  principles,  has  attracted  to  JWS  a staff 
and  student  body  which  every  year  seems  to  be  better 
attuned  to  each  other  and  also  to  the  dreams  of  that 
intrepidly  inexperienced  group  of  founders  who  started 
against  all  odds  14  years  ago.  Even  that  bolder  dream 
— that  we  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a future 
Pendle  Hill  in  the  West  — does  not  seem  quite  so 
utopian  any  more.  Grass  Valley,  the  town  which  re- 
garded the  school  during  its  first  years  with  head 
shaking  disapproval  cooperates  now  in  activities  like 
the  annual  Baroque  Concert.  Grass  Valley  Meeting 
is  growing  apace,  and  many  former  staff  and  students 
have  settled  in  the  area. 

But  staff  and  students  alone  did  not  make  JWS 
what  it  is  today.  There  is  also  the  Board,  i.e.  The 
College  Park  Friends  Educational  Association  (CPFEA), 
which  in  many  long  hours  of  meetings  held  bimonthly 
at  the  school  has  labored  lovingly  over  every  aspect  of 
the  school,  physical  as  well  as  philosophical.  Then 
there  are  all  the  volunteers  who  have  come  to  build, 
dig,  plant,  clean  up,  paint  and  beautify  over  the 
years.  The  school  has  also  given  employment  to  a 
number  of  Friends  who  needed  jobs  for  shorter  or 
longer  periods.  All  of  these  have  left  their  imprint 
on  the  school  and  to  all  of  them  gratitude  is  due. 


YM  Calendar  Ready 

The  1977  CALENDAR  OF  YEARLY  MEETINGS 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  published  by  the 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation,  is  now 
available. 

Prepared  annually,  this  booklet  lists  dates  and 
locations  of  all  Yearly  Meeting  sessions,  and  in  each 
instance  gives  the  name  of  the  Friend  to  whom  in- 
quiries may  be  addressed.  With  the  exception  of  North 
American  Yearly  Meetings,  which  are  listed  chrono- 
logically, all  others  are  arranged  alphabetically.  A di- 
rectory of  Quaker  centers  and  offices  around  the  world, 
is  another  useful  feature  of  this  leaflet. 

Free  copies  of  the  1977  CALENDAR  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  : Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation,  Section  of  the  Americas,  1506  Race 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 

Religion  and  Psychology 

The  second  annual  West  Coast  Quaker  Conference 
on  Religion  and  Psychology  will  be  held  at  Ben  Lo- 
mond, May  27-30,  1977.  The  theme  is  “Loving  the 
Enemy  within  and  the  Enemy  Without.”  Joe  and 
Terry  Havens,  teachers  of  psychology  and  sociology, 
experienced  group  leaders,  and  active  among  New 
England  Friends  will  present  the  theme  in  an  experi- 
ential manner  including  role-playing.  For  application 
write  Ann  Scott,  570  Cranleigh  Dr.,  Reno,  89502. 
Cost:  from  $55  to  $65.  Deadline  for  registration:  May 
15.  Limited  scholarships  available.  Participants  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  conference  from  the  opening 
Friday  at  7:30  until  the  noon  meal  on  Monday. 


Tapes  on  Clerking 

Cassette  tapes  of  the  meeting  on  Clerking,  spon- 
sored by  the  Good  Order  Committee  of  CPQM  on 
February  8,  1976,  are  now  available  for  $11  the  set. 
These  tapes  feature  Madge  Seaver  and  Pegge  Lacey 
as  speakers  and  a wide-ranging  discussion.  Send 
orders  to  William  Scott,  570  Cranleigh  Dr.,  Reno 
NV  89502. 


Hopefully,  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  help  to 
make  more  and  more  Friends  of  PYM  aware  of  the 
school  and  its  growing  importance  in  the  Quaker 
work  on  the  West  coast. 

Marianne  Leppmann 
Berkeley  Meeting 
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Manuel  and  Tom 

Tom  Hunt’s  story  of  Manuel  and  Me  touched 
me  deeply  and  personally,  for  I too  have  worked  in 
less  developed  countries,  and  I too  have  hired  ser- 
vants whom  I underpaid  by  North  American  standards. 
Had  I had  to  pay  North  American  wages,  I could 
not  have  afforded  to  hire  them,  any  more  than  I 
can  afford  servants  when  I am  at  home.  They  would 
have  gone  unemployed.  Like  Tom,  I have  always  paid 
more  than  the  servants  could  have  earned  locally.  I 
would  have  felt  guilty  not  doing  so.  But  I also  felt 
guilty  in  providing  them  with  a living  standard  of 
which  they  would  be  deprived  when  I left. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  us  rich  Yankees  to 
the  Manuels  of  the  world?  They  are  unskilled  people 
on  the  edge  of  starvation,  many  malnourished,  many 
dying.  Some  would  say  that  this  is  so  because  we 
have  exploited  them,  others  because  they  are  them- 
selves unproductive.  I do  not  have  the  space  now  to 
contemplate  causes  and  blame.  Instead,  I analyze 
what  I believe  are  all  the  possible  ways  we  might 
help  Manuel,  and  I list  them  here.  Every  one  of 
them  has  very  serious  drawbacks.  (Can  anyone  think 
of  any  that  do  not?) 

First,  we  could  give  all  the  Manuels  in  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America  an  amount  of  money  that 
would  raise  their  incomes,  per  person,  to  equal  our 
own,  which  would  thereby  be  reduced.  I won’t  bore 
you  with  the  arithmetic,  but  here  is  how  it  comes 
out.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  would  have  to  contribute  $5,000  every  year. 
(Multiply  that  by  the  number  of  people  in  your  family, 
to  find  out  your  family’s  share).  If  poorer  Ameri- 
cans gave  less  that  $5,000  each,  the  richer  ones  would 
have  to  give  correspondingly  more.  This  would  reduce 
our  incomes,  per  person,  from  the  present  $6,000 
average  per  year  to  $1,000.  If  we  put  it  all  into  a 
pot,  and  asked  every  Asian  and  every  African  and 
every  Latin  American  who  was  earning  more  than 
$1,000  a year  to  put  in  his  or  her  excess,  then  the 
poor  in  those  continents  could  take  out  just  enough 
to  increase  their  incomes  to  $1,000  per  person.  Then 
we  would  all  be  below  what  is  now  considered  poverty 
level  in  the  United  States!  Manuel  would  be  very 
very  happy,  but  he  still  wouldn’t  be  well  fed  or  well 
clothed.  (Neither  would  we.) 

Needless  to  say,  any  gift  within  the  politically 
feasible  range  (say,  up  to  2%  of  our  national  in- 
come, instead  of  five-sixths)  would  be  a negligible 
pittance.  There  are  so  many  Manuels  in  the  world, 
that  even  if  we  gave  enormously,  each  of  them  would 
remain  very  poor. 

Besides,  it  would  not  be  very  healthy  for  most  of 
the  world  to  live  on  the  largesse  of  a few.  I am  sure 


Manuel  would  prefer  to  be  producing  for  himself. 

Second,  we  could  pay  Manuel  and  his  friends 
higher  prices  for  the  things  that  they  do  produce. 
That  would  be  coffee  and  bananas  for  Tom’s  Manuel, 
who  lives  in  Guatemala.  This  is  what  many  people 
propose.  But  the  arithmetic  is  the  same.  Whether  the 
money  goes  as  straight  gifts  or  as  increased  prices,  it 
is  the  same  amount  of  money.  Paying  it  as  higher 
prices,  furthermore,  has  three  drawbacks  that  out- 
right gifts  would  not  have.  One  is  that  we  would  have 
to  persuade  (or  force)  our  own  countrymen  to  continue 
buying  bananas  and  coffee  at  higher  prices,  when 
they  might  decide  to  eat  and  drink  something  else. 
Another  is  that  the  higher  prices  are  far  more  apt 
to  land  in  the  pocket  of  General  Laugerud  and  his 
cronies  (or,  if  not  Guatemala,  whoever  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  recipient  country),  and  not  go  to  Manuel. 
The  third  is  that  in  order  to  keep  prices  high,  you 
have  to  reduce  the  output  of  coffee  and  bananas. 
And  whose  output,  do  you  suppose,  would  be  reduced 
more  — the  rich  Laugeruds,  or  the  poor  Manuels? 
You  guessed  it.  Even  if  we  could  force  U.S.  con- 
sumers to  pay  more  for  bananas  and  coffee,  Manuel 
would  end  up  with  less,  not  more,  in  his  pocket. 

Third,  we  could  open  up  the  gates  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  all  the  Manuels  in  the  world  could 
come  in,  to  participate  in  the  higher  wages  that  our 
workers  earn  here.  Of  course,  that  would  mean  great 
unemployment,  and  much,  much  lower  wages  for 
unskilled  North  American  workers.  And  who  are 
these  unskilled?  Well,  they  are  mainly  Chicanos  and 
other  minorities.  This  is  why  Cesar  Chavez  has  been 
urging  stricter  immigration  controls  against  the  Manuels 
who  swim  into  our  country  from  Mexico.  We  rich 
Quakers  would  gain  by  giving  them  free  entry,  be- 
cause the  prices  we  pay  for  lettuce,  grapes,  wine, 
and  a lot  of  other  things  would  fall  as  labor  becomes 
cheaper.  Is  it  right  for  us  to  propose  that  Manuel 
should  have  free  entry,  knowing  that  we  would  be  the 
gainers,  and  Cesar  Chavez  and  his  Chicano  workers 
the  losers? 

Fourth,  we  could  foment  revolution  in  Manuel’s 
country,  wherever  it  may  be.  This  would  require  a 
lot  of  undercover  work,  CIA-type,  and  many  Manuels 
would  be  killed.  It’s  not  exactly  a pacifist  occupation. 
Even  if  the  revolution  succeeds,  the  arithmetic  of 
wealth  redistribution  within  any  third  world  country 
is  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  whole  world. 
Take  away  all  that  Guatemala’s  wealthy  may  have; 
distribute  it  evenly  among  the  poor;  and  they  will 
hardly  feel  the  difference. 

Fifth,  we  could  try  to  increase  Manuel’s  produc- 
tivity. By  producing  more,  he  would  earn  more.  Of 
course,  we  would  have  to  do  this  for  every  Manuel 
in  the  country.  If  only  Tom’s  Manuel  increases  his 
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productivity,  he  still  won’t  earn  any  more  than  any 
one  else  of  comparable  skills.  Even  skilled  laborers 
earn  very  little  in  the  third  world.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  send  teachers  to  all  the  less  developed  countries, 
enough  to  teach  all  the  Manuels  the  skills  that  would 
substantially  increase  their  incomes,  how  many  teachers 
would  be  needed?  How  long  would  it  take  before  the 
results  began  to  show?  I haven’t  done  this  arithmetic, 
but  on  an  educated  guess,  I would  say  that  to  make  a 
substantial  dent  would  seriously  deplete  the  supply 
of  teachers  and  technicians  in  the  United  States  and 
would  diminish  our  own  output  and  our  own  educa- 
tional opportunities  significantly.  Of  course,  we  can 
try,  and  we  do  try,  and  we  keep  asking  ourselves  if 
our  foreign  aid  is  enough.  No,  it  isn’t.  But  we  should 
also  know  that  virtually  any  amount  of  technical 
assistance,  evenly  distributed,  will  not  leave  Manuel 
noticeably  improved. 

Let  us  give  out  of  our  incomes  to  Manuel  (how 
much?);  let  us  redistribute  the  wealth  (how  much 
so?);  and  let  us  send  our  teachers  and  our  machines 
(how  many?).  But  let  us  be  humble  in  understand- 
ing that  after  all  that  has  been  done,  Tom  could 
still,  very  justifiably,  write  the  piece  he  has  written, 
for  Manuel  would  still  be  very  poor. 

So,  I leave  you  with  gnawing  questions.  To  what 
extent  is  it  our  duty  to  help  Manuel  achieve  a decent 
life?  And  if  it  is,  Aow  do  we  do  it? 

This  essay  is  written  by  one  who  is  deeply  moved  by 
Manuel’s  plight,  who  wants  to  help,  but  who  does  not 
know  how.  Please  tell  me,  if  you  know. 

Jack  Powelson 
(Professor  of  Economic  Development, 
University  of  Colorado) 
Boulder  Meeting 


Devils  Lake  Front  Home  at  Oregon  Beach.  Ex- 
cellent for  Retirement  and  Recreation,  2 Baths, 
Kitchens,  Fireplaces.  Also  Acreage  Available. 
503-246-%33 


For  Sale  (or  For  Rent  June- August  this  year): 
3-br  house  on  5 acres,  Franklin  stove,  beautiful 
garden,  pines,  chickens,  hiking,  near  Friends 
Meeting  JW  School.  Write  Gloria  Kershner, 
Rt.  4,  Box  625-K,  Grass  Valley  95945,  or  tel. 
916-273-7501. 


On  Sharing  Groups 

Sharing  groups  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
PYM.  Through  the  dialogue  we  have  explored  our 
feelings  about  our  identities,  sexuality,  myths,  lan- 
guage, sexism  and  relationships,  to  name  only  a few. 

The  love,  joy  and  tenderness  that  was  shared 
among  us  has  continued  each  year.  Awareness  of 
acculturated  traditional  role  playing,  even  among 
Quakers,  is  leading  us  to  examine  ourselves  — how 
we  play  out  our  lives  together  — how  we  unwittingly 
oppress  ourselves  and  each  other.  As  we  become  en- 
lightened we  begin  to  achieve  human  liberation,  which 
is  what  Quakerism  is  about. 

In  organizing  for  PYM,  we  make  a distinction 
between  sharing  groups  and  interest  groups.  Interest 
groups  are  most  likely  subject  oriented  — we  are  in- 
troduced to  exciting  adventures  like  improvisational 
theater,  journal  writing,  peace  conversion,  simple 
living,  Quakers  and  theology.  Possibly  the  facilitator/ 
clerk/ convenor  will  be  in  an  explaining/teaching/di- 
recting role. 

Sharing  groups  will  have  a convenor  and  possibly  a 
major  topic.  The  format  is  usually  dialogue,  with 
the  convenor  formulating  the  question  and  the  mem- 
bers speaking  to  it.  The  question  will  evoke  responses 
based  on  personal  experience.  Each  person  has  op- 
portunity to  respond.  The  other  members  listen. 
The  convenor  makes  certain  the  session  is  free  from 
confrontation. 

For  either  interest  groups  or  sharing  groups  to 
happen,  we  (1)  submit  our  requests  to  the  appro- 
priate persons,  (2)  accept  responsibility  for  facilitat- 
ing the  requested  groups,  and  (3)  prepare  an  evaluation 
when  the  session  is  finished. 

The  sharing  committee  welcomes  your  requests 
for  possible  sharing  groups.  Please  write  either  to 
Joe  Magruder,  7 Tower  Drive,  Mill  Valley,  94941, 
or  Billie  Hamilton,  5706  Shepard  Ave.,  Sacramento, 
95819. 


Letter 

Religious  Faith  and  Nuclear  War 

To  the  Editor: 

The  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  has  for  years 
been  practiced  by  people  with  material  interests  in 
preparation  for  nuclear  war.  In  the  following,  however,  I 
shall  consider  only  men  and  women  with  idealistic 
motivation.  Very  many  idealistic  people  in  Christian- 
ity are  convinced  that  the  nuclear  weapons  threat 
from  communist  countries,  particularly  Russia,  is  a 
serious  threat  to  our  cherished  political  and  social 
liberties.  Those  liberties  have  religious  elements  of 

(continued  on  page  92) 
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Why  John  Woolman  School 

Nearly  eighteen  years  ago  a group  of  people  in 
Northern  California  began  meeting  to  talk  about 
starting  a Quaker  rural  high  school.  We  pooled  our 
ideas,  talked  with  all  kinds  of  educators  and  tried 
summer  school  programs  in  different  West  Coast 
locations.  Don  and  Harriet  Smith,  at  that  time  from 
Monterey  Meeting,  were  willing  to  take  a year  off  to 
look  for  land  if  the  rest  of  us  would  put  in  $10  or  more 
a month  to  support  them.  They  covered  Marin  County, 
much  of  Sonoma,  and  then  began  looking  around 
Grass  Valley  and  Nevada  City.  We  couldn’t  afford 
very  good  land  and  we  also  wanted  an  area  where 
the  winters  didn't  offer  too  many  snow  problems. 
The  land  was  found  in  1961  and  it  was  decided  to 
name  it  after  a most  interesting  Quaker,  John  Wool- 
man.  who  wrote  beautiful  words  and  practiced  them 
in  his  life  and  social  action. 

Work  camps  were  set  up  to  change  a barn,  hen 
house  and  a farm  storage  shed  into  a school  dining 
hall  and  class  rooms.  So  many  people  volunteered 
to  help!  An  excellent  library  was  collected  from  gifts 
of  Friends,  teen-agers  contributed  summers,  and 
adults  gave  their  vacation  times.  The  spirit  was  high 
and  interchange  between  all  ages  brought  out  the  best 
in  each  of  us. 

JWS  opened  in  1%3.  The  facilities  weren’t  ready, 
so  the  School  met  in  a "Y”  camp  for  2 months. 
People  often  asked,  “why  didn’t  you  wait  a year?’’  It 
would  have  been  good,  but  the  financial  problems 
would  have  increased  unbearably.  We  had  twenty 
students  that  first  year  — most  were  great  kids  but 
2 or  3 had  more  personal  problems  than  a new  school 
could  handle  and  they  were  a real  drain  on  the  staff 
and  other  students. 

Then  the  drug  world  came  along  and  took  us  all 
by  surprise.  We  hadn’t  really  had  a chance  to  build 
a stable  faculty  or  student  body  before  the  drug  scene 
was  upon  us.  Some  Friends  rallied  to  our  rescue, 
others  said  "close  the  School  down!’’  It  was  tough 
going.  No  one  knew  how  bad  the  drug  scene  was  in 
the  public  schools,  and  soon  it  reached  down  into 
many  Friends’  homes.  Thanks  to  the  love,  faith, 
and  caring  of  many  people,  John  Woolman  School  sur- 
vived those  trying  years  and  evolved  some  patterns 
to  deal  with  such  social  problems. 

The  financial  struggle  has  been  greater  than 
most  of  us  can  imagine.  We  had  hoped  some  East 
Coast  money  would  be  forthcoming;  we  tried  hard  but 
little  ever  came  west.  Thanks  to  many  small  contri- 
butors. and  a few  large  gifts  from  Friends  and  non- 
Friends.  the  School  can  now  house  55  students  and 
staff  in  comtortable.  simple  quarters.  The  land  is 


nearly  paid  off  and  our  present  loans  of  about  $90,000 
carry  low  or  no  interest,  and  come  from  people  and 
Meetings  that  care  deeply  about  the  School. 

I know  that  Woolman  has  made  a difference  in 
the  communities  of  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada  City 
and  some  in  the  local  high  school.  I was  at  John 
Woolman  when  the  huge  peace  march  against  the 
Vietnam  War  took  place  in  San  Francisco.  Students 
at  the  local  high  school  called  John  Woolman  for 
help.  They  wanted  a local  rally,  but  the  school  authori- 
ties wouldn’t  let  them  hold  it.  A group  of  75  to  100 
students  walked  out.  rented  a building  in  a park 
and  had  a wonderful  program  of  music  and  talks 
on  Why  this  War?  Most  John  Woolman  students 
were  home  on  a four  day  vacation  but  faculty,  the 
few  students  that  were  left,  and  1 went.  I was  really 
amazed  at  the  spirit  and  the  planned  program.  I sat 
on  the  floor  next  to  a high  school  junior  and  I asked 
him  where  all  the  momentum  came  from.  He  said  it 
was  mainly  the  influence  of  John  Woolman. 

Many  students  have  settled  around  Nevada  County 
and  bought  land.  They  are  working  as  carpenters, 
farmers,  potters,  etc.  With  the  influx  of  Friends 
and  many  other  young  people,  the  whole  area  has 
made  tremendous  changes. 

Personallv.  I’m  very  proud  and  happy  about  our 
having  John  Woolman  School  and  I think  all  the 
years  of  labor  have  been  worth  it.  These  years  have 
brought  satisfactions  to  my  life  because  of  all  the 
wonderful  people  I’ve  worked  with  who  are  also  con- 
cerned with  good  education. 

Mary  L.  Jorgensen 
Berkeley  Meeting 


News  of  the  Meetings 

College  Park  Quarter  recognizes  a number  of  wor- 
ship groups  in  Northern  California,  at  Mendocino, 
Philo.  Humboldt  (Eureka),  and  Gualala  (Two  Rivers 
Group). 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting  is  at  work  compiling  a 
history  of  the  meeting,  a draft  copy  of  which  is  already 
available  tor  local  circulation. 

In  response  to  College  Park  Quarter’s  request  that 
groups  of  meetings  get  together  on  a regional  basis, 
two  such  groups  are  being  formed.  A North  Bay 
gathering  was  sponsored  by  Marin  Meeting  on  Feb. 
26.  San  Jose  scheduled  a two-day  meeting  for  March 
lb-21 , for  the  meetings  of  the  central  California  coast 
area. 

San  Francisco  Meeting's  Peace  and  Social  Action 
Committee  served  a Valentine’s  Day  lunch  to  about  45 
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women  in  the  San  Bruno  jail.  The  San  Francisco  office 
of  Friends  Outside  announces  a Halfway  House  for 
women  ex-offenders  to  be  opened  in  April. 

San  Jose  Meeting  scheduled  an  all-day  seminar 
for  March  12  on  Quakers,  their  history,  organiza- 
tion, and  way  of  life. 

University  Meeting,  evidently  as  a result  of  ex- 
perience, has  formulated  a policy  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  future  bequests;  Va  to  each  of  four  named 
committees. 

An  excerpt  ^rom  Santa  Monica  Meeting's  newsletter: 

Ian  Thiermann,  who  has  been  leading  our  first  day 
school  these  past  weeks  reports  that  he  had  the  te- 
merity to  ask  the  children  — ages  6 to  12  — what 
their  understanding  of  God  was.  Here  are  some  of 
the  spontaneous  answers. 

Shea,  age  6:  “God  is  Thunder.”  Andrew,  age 
10:  “God  is  a cloud  of  Love.”  Susan,  age  10:  “God 
is  a feeling  of  pure  joy  that  is  the  spirit.  He  is  a 
light  that  starts  in  your  heart  and  spreads  out  over 
your  whole  body.  You  feel  joyful  and  the  spirit  guides 
you  on  a narrow  path,  on  and  on,  carefully  to  content- 
ment and  joy.  You  see  God  with  your  heart,  not  your 
eyes.”  Sarah,  age  12:  “God’s  picture  is  different  in 
everyone’s  heart.  God  is  always  with  you.  God  is  in 
flowers. ” And  a picture  by  Andrew  of  the  Universe 
with  God  and  the  Devil  appearing  as  equals. 

Wow!  You  Quakers  better  watch  out  what  you 
are  saying  about  God,  because  it  is  being  soaked  up 
like  a blotter  by  your  progeny.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
children  quoted  verbatim  what  had  been  said  in  Meet- 
ing the  previous  week! 

Vital  Statistics 

Births 

To  Jean  and  Michael  Staeheli,  a daughter,  Martha 
Rose,  Feb.  3,  1977.  Multnomah  Meeting. 

To  David  and  Pat  Dubendorf,  a daughter,  Amy 
Elizabeth,  Feb.  15,  1977.  San  Francisco  Meeting. 

Deaths 

Marion  Wong  Lindley,  Honolulu  Meeting,  Oct. 
20,  1976,  aged  63.  A biographic  sketch  was  supplied 
by  her  husband,  Sam  Lindley,  in  the  February  News- 
letter of  the  Meeting. 

Mary  Stickney,  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  February 
27.  A memorial  was  held  Mach  5.  The  Stickneys, 
Mary  and  David,  were  directors  of  the  first  Quaker 
Rehabilitation  Center  — AFSC’s  Quang  Ngai  Pros- 
thesis Center  — in  Vietnam. 


LOUISE  DEAR 

Louise  Dear  was  born  in  Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey 
on  1-24-1881  and  died  on  1-26-1977  at  the  Orange- 
wood  Retirement  Home  where  she  had  been  a resi- 
dent for  fourteen  years.  She  is  survived  by  a daughter 
and  several  grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Phoenix  Friends  Meeting.  Her  religion  was  a practical 
one  and  found  expression  in  sewing  for  needy  persons 
and  for  the  annual  sale  which  helped  to  pay  the 
debt  on  the  meeting  house.  The  Sewing  Group  started 
in  the  Dear  home  on  October  28,  1952,  and  its  weekly 
meetings,  except  in  summer,  were  a highlight  for  her. 
As  was  said  in  her  memorial  service,  “Louise  Dear 
gathered  the  talents  God  gave  her  and  stitched  a 
pattern  for  life.” 

TED  FREEDMAN 

Ted  Freedman  of  Berkeley  Meeting  died  Novem- 
ber 2nd,  1976,  at  the  age  of  70,  leaving  a wife,  Stella, 
two  daughters,  Sally  and  Susan,  and  three  grandsons, 
Christopher,  Peter,  and  Jonathan.  During  the  forties 
and  fifties  when  his  daughters  were  growing  up,  the 
family  was  an  active  part  of  the  Meeting.  Ted  was 
Alternate  Clerk  for  a time,  and  for  many  years  he 
printed  the  Berkeley  Meeting  Directory,  setting  the 
type  by  hand  and  printing  it  on  his  own  Platen  Press. 

The  Platen  Press  was  a solace  to  him  when  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  work  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press  because  of  Parkinson’s  disease.  Ted  was  a 
quiet,  scholarly  man,  a self-actualizing  man  in  the 
Maslovian  sense,  honest  and  humane.  He  was  never 
confused  because  the  majority  of  the  population  did 
not  agree  with  him.  He  believed,  instinctively,  and 
long  before  he  became  a Friend,  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  God  in  every  person.  He  was  a truly  peace- 
ful man. 

Four  Candles 

(for  Molly  and  Ed  Morgenroth) 

Molly  kept  four  candles 
on  the  table  of  our  home. 

The  daily  times  grew  special 
when  she  made  those  candles  bloom. 

The  shadows  moved  around  us 
and  were  welcome  in  the  room. 

She  named  three  lights  as  symbols, 
a trinity  that  shone 
where  Faith  and  Hope  were  tinder 
to  Love  that  caught  our  own. 

The  fourth  light  looked  out  farthest, 
naming  the  Unknown. 

Jeanne  Lohmann 
San  Francisco  Meeting 
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PYM  Sites  Committee  Report 

On  Friday,  March  4,  the  Site  Committee  met  to 
consider  all  possible  sites  for  PYM,  1977,  After  thorough 
discussion,  Sites  Committee  recommended  to  Rep- 
resentative Committee  that  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
hold  its  1977  gathering  at  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  Cali- 
fornia, August  8-13. 

The  Sites  Committee  feels  that  this  site  offers  Yearly 
Meeting  several  distinct  advantages  over  all  other 
sites  considered: 

1)  The  cost  is  S2500  less  than  the  next  cheapest 
facility,  Ukiah. 

2)  All  sites  that  we  considered  had  an  average 
daily  temperature  ranging  into  the  high  80’s  and 
low  90’s.  The  Chico  site  is  the  only  one  offering  com- 
plete air-conditioning. 

3)  The  Craig  Hall  spatial  layout  is  such  that  infirm 
or  handicapped  Friends  will  be  able  to  get  around  with 
ease.  The  Ukiah  site  would  have  required  extensive 
intra-site  transportation,  thus  increasing  costs  even 
further. 

4)  Chico  is  accessible  by  all  major  forms  of  public 
transportation,  including  commercial  airline. 

5)  Camping,  which  offers  a less  expensive  way  to 
attend  Yearly  Meeting,  will  be  considerably  cheaper 
at  Chico  than  it  would  have  been  at  Ukiah, 

6)  While  many  Friends  choose  a vegetarian  diet, 
those  who  do  not  and  might  have  found  it  difficult 
in  such  a style  will  be  provided  with  meat  at  Chico. 
Craig  Hall  also  provides,  as  a matter  of  course,  a 
vegetarian  selection.  The  Ukiah  site  required  that 
we  equip  and  run  a separate  kitchen  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  meat  dishes  — an  expensive  proposition. 

7)  Finally,  the  Chico  site  offers  us  an  excellent 
room,  both  in  terms  of  comfort  as  well  as  acoustics,  in 
which  to  hold  our  Plenary  Sessions.  Tbis  was  not  the 
case  with  the  other  sites. 

After  thorough  and  worshipful  seeking  together, 
the  Representative  Committee  accepted  the  Site  Com- 
mittee’s recommendation.  As  a corporate  body.  Repre- 
sentative Committee  felt  clear  that  its  primary  respon- 
sibility was  to  choose  a site  that  maximizes  the  success 
and  enjoyment  of  our  time  together. 

Friends  are  encouraged,  if  they  are  so  led,  to 
continue  to  develop  a working  relationship  with  our 
friends  from  Gold  Mountain  Monastery.  Our  relation- 
ship with  them  has  been  very  pleasant  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so. 

Micki  Graham,  Clerk 
PYM  Sites  Committee 
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(Letter,  continued  from  page  89) 

compassion  and  justice.  For  this  reason  many  do  not 
speak  out  against  preparation  for  nuclear  holocaust, 
not  even  against  the  so-called  option  for  a first  nuclear 
strike. 

But  what  does  this  mean?  It  obviously  means  that 
for  many  members  of  Christian  churches  Jesus’  teaching 
and  example  are  less  sacred  than  their  political  and 
social  liberties;  his  teaching  that  one  should  never 
return  evil  for  evil.  It  means  that  for  them  the  blas- 
phemous murder  of  many  tens  of  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  would  mock  (Uod  less  than  would 
the  loss  of  our  political  and  social  freedoms.  The 
latter  are  felt  to  be  more  sacred  than  Jesus’  witness  to 
the  truth.  This  witness  encourages  individuals  to  sac- 
rifice their  lives  for  liberty.  But  nuclear  armament 
confronts  us  with  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  mass 
murder  of  tens  of  millions  of  fellowmen.  That  is  very 
different  from  giving  up  one’s  own  life.  Accepting 
mass  murder  destroys  both:  — religious  faith  and 
political  freedom. 

All  who  receive  Christ’s  witness  as  the  most  sacred 
of  all  spiritual  gifts  have  no  choice.  They  stand  for 
complete  nuclear  disarmament  and.  if  need  be,  for 
unilateral  nuclear  disarmament. 

Hans  B.  Gottlieb 
Boulder,  CO  Meeting 


